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P ER >. 
Sir, a t Bee’ 


By reflecting a moment on the motley groupe of 
elraracters, with their various tastes and modes of 
thinking, which constitute what is called the public, 
we see immediately that the subjects treated in such 
a work as the Bee, cannot be too much varied ; nor 
is it easy to say what species of writing fhould be 
refused, which does not militate against .morality. 
and manners. For my own part, I am strongly of 
opinion, that the more it resembles the description 
of the public itself, the more it promises to please. 
To contribute then my mite to your chequered 
efsays, I send, you. a. very rough outline of a very, 
extraordinary northern character, drawn up in ra- 
ther an unusual form, In spite of much diligence 
and. research I have not been able to find any of 
those charming and interesting prognostics of bud, 
VOL, Vili. cc 
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ding talents so much attended to of ate by your 
learned Britifh biographers ; not a single line of lisp-~ 
ing poetry could be found in the haunts of his youth, 
no engaging prattle of happy infancy, no sage re- 
marks on chace hoop arid’ whip top, no juvenile 
sallies of promising wit; nay, I must confefs, 
that I have not even the consolation of edifying the 
world with the’ moral precepts of my dying hero; 
but if you. will take all I know about him, it is 
much at your service. 

The subject of this paper is the Rufsian naval bri- 
gadier Resen, (a rank in this service equivalent, 'I 
believe, to a three years post-captain, or commodore 
in the Britith,) however, let that be as it may, the 
last is the title I used to give him, and nothing could 
be more applicable, as he was the commodore Trunnion 
of Rufsia, and died here a few years ‘ago at the advan- 
ced age ofone hundred and seven, probably the only 
seaman who survived till 1787 the famous battle of 
la Hogue, between Rufsel and Tourville, in the year 
92 of last century. But what makes the commo.~ 
dore’s history more interesting, is his having been 
éast away, (at least in the land sense of the phrase,) _ 
in the midst of this city, and-lost for a quarter of a 
century, till ‘discovered on the following occasion. 

In 1782 the noble ‘equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great, executed by the celebrated French artist Fal- 
conet was uncovered, and exposed to public view 
with great ceremony and pomp, striving to-gain the 
summit of the huge rock 6n which it stands, so em- 
blematic of the labours and situation of: the great 
man it represents. The instant the statue was vie 
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sible, a venerable hoary officer, in the ancient naval 
uniform, was seen to break through the circle of 
troops that surrounded it, and to fall on his knees, 
with uplifted hands, before the effigy of the Rufsian 
hero. This uncommon and unexpected apparition 
amidst the thunder of artillery, and the sound of 
drums, trumpets, and all the instruments of war, 
much heightened the effect of the moment, and not 
2 little excited the curiosity of the numerous spec- 
tators to know the name of the veteran, who seemed 
a man of other times, with his silver hair and an- 
tigue drefs. 

When led up to her imperial majesty, who was 
present in the midst of her court, and attended by 
her nobility and general officers, the honest tar in- 
formed her that he was brigadier Resen, who had 
served under, and aceompanied Peter the Great, in 
most of his maritime expeditions oa the Baltic and 
Caspian ; but, about twenty-five years ago he was put 
upon the superannuated list, and a small pension, 
according to the rules of the navy ; and as the gene- 
ration with which he served was all gone, and his 
fortune did not permit an equipage, modern clothes, 
tc. to cultivate the new, who seemed too fine gentle~ 
men for a seaman’ of the last century, he had lived 
retired, and mostly at home, but that the sight of his 
old master had roused him so much, that he was 
ready to fight a few more battles for the illustrious 
lady who had so nobly commemorated the hero of 


‘his age. On her majesty demanding his age, he af. 


sured her he was but very little turned of a century, 
‘which was nothing for e@ Norwegian, and begged to 
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be employed. It is easy to conceive the gracious 
reception Catharine gave the old servant of Peter 
the Great, who seemed to be dropt from the clouds 
to render the inauguration of his statue complete; 
in the very costume, and language of his reign ; and 
he was accordingly taken care of the rest of his life, 
presented with an order of knighthood, invited to 
court, tfc. which he attended ever afterwards, on 
great holidays, till the day of his death, with all the 
gaiety and spirit of a young man. 

The foltowing outline of the eommodore’s life was 
taken by his physician, from his own mouth, on dif 
ferent visits he made him, rather as a friend than a 
patient ; for the old tar was never sick but once du- 
ring their acquaintance, which commenced after his 
resurrection at the statue ; nor had he ever taken in 
his life any thing under the name of remedy, but @ 
dith of what he called his purgative, Virginia tea, or 
infusion of tobacco, a medicine worthy of Smollet’s 
Trunnion, whether for taste or operation. 

Commodore RKesen was born in Norway, about 
the end of 1679 or the beginning of 1680, and edu- 
cated for the Danifh navy at the marine cadet corps 
of Copenhagen, Towards the end of 1691 he em- 
barked on his first veyage, in a frigate called the 
Northern Eagle, accompanied by another called the 
Crown Prince, both under the command of his uncle 
Van Resen, afterwards admiral and governor of Dron- 
theim in Norway. They were ordered to Leith as a 
convoy to some merchant vefsels, and the old com- 
modore still preserved a faint remembrance of Edin- 
burgh, particularly its castle, an object that had 
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struck his young imagination. From Leith ‘they 
sailed for the Thames, and visited London and its 
court in king William’s time. Before their return 
home the commodore was left by his uncle to learn 
his profefsion, as a volunteer on board the French 
fleet then fitting out against England. He went out 
with admiral Tourville on board his own fhip, and 
was in the great battle of 1692, that ended so fatally 
for the glory of Louis xtv. and the navy of France. 
The old gentleman, when mentioning this event, 
used to give us a little air they sung in going out, 
but slyly added, that their tune was changed in co- 
ming back; so that we see ¢a ira, ca ira, the 
song of that day as well as of this, has not been 
always truly prophetic. He mentioned nothing else 
remarkable except that he was at Pondicherry when 
Louis x1v. died, during his service in the French 
navy, which he quitted for his own native service 
soon after their return from India. About the 
year 1713, Peter the Great having applied to the 
Danith court for some naval officers of experi- 
ence, our commodore was one of those sent him, 
and he commanded a vefsel in the great fleet which 
anchored before Copenhagen in the year 1716, under 
the orders of the emperor in person. Here he made 
acquaintance with a young Rufsian boy whom Peter 
brought on board to see the fleet, from a school at 
Copenhagen, who will be mentioned in the anec- 
dotes. 

The commodore accompanied his master in the 
Caspian as well as the Baltic; and at the siege 6f 
Derbent in Persia, in the year 1722, he met with an 
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accident, which one would think must have more or 
lefs affected any other man’s health and ‘naval career. 
A handspake, whirled round in the capstan by-the ac« 
cidental slipping of an anchor, struck him so violent 
a blow on the lower belly, as to force down a part of 
its contents through either groin, and these twe rup- 
tures he carried about him to the day of his death, 
a of sixty-five years, with little seeming ine 
convenience, (after the first effect of the accident,) as 
he was after, as before, one of the most active and 
healthy men of his age. He was left-by Peter, as an 
Intelligent, trusty officer, on the Caspian sea, on the 
unexpected death of his master, where he seems to 
have been forgotten for a long period. He was-called, 
“however, at last to Peterfburgh, but we hear no more 
of him till his apparition at the statue, after having 
been twenty-five years on the yellow flag. 
From that period the commodore became once more 
-amember of society, frequenting the court in great 
holidays, and was often invited to stay dinner, even 
when none other of thé same rank could sit down to table, 
according to the etiquette; but none was observed at 
the court of Catharine with the companion of Peter 
‘the Great, nor at that of his imperial highnefs the 
grand duke, his lord high admiral; but the old tar 
had his mind so strongly imprefsed with a long train 
-of the strict military subordination, observed in the 
Rufsian naval and and service, that he found him- 
self in the stocks, when obliged, from respect to his 
"great age, to remain sitting, whilst his imperial 
“highnefs himself, with the field-marthals, admirals, 
generals, &c. were all standing, as is always the case, 
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m. presence either of the) sovereign or the heir ap- 
parent ; and he used-to make us laugh at the serious 
manner he complained ‘of: the amiable and conde. 
scending great dutchefs, holding him down in an arm- 
ed chair when he offered to rise on these occasions. 
The veteran likewise frequented the houses of the 
great, particularly that of the venerable eral 
Betikoi, director general of the public semin of 
education, so honourably mentioned by the benevolent 
Howard and Mr Cex, the same school boy he made 
acquaintavce with in the fleet before Copenhagen ; but 


fcom, the: different nature of their services they had 


never met afterwards till at the inaugural ceremony. 
: In this mannér the old commodore, spent the last 
years of his life, happy and carefsed, enjoying much 


better health than our luxurious, indolent men of 


faihion at sixty. This observation suffered only. one 
exception, by a fit of ilinefs in the year 1785, but ofa 
nature that demonstrated the uncommon force of his 
constitution and frame, at the advanced age of an hun- 
dred and five. It was a pleurisy, the disease of vigo. 
rous young or middle aged men, and of so inflama- 
tory a nature, that his physician had only the alter- 
native of seeing his venerable friend perifh in the 
greatest sufferance, or to rifk the sarcasms of the pub- 
lic, if not lofs of reputation, by bleeding and blister- 
ing a man in his second century, the only pofsible 
way, however, of saving him. To the surprise of 
every body these remedies operated as promptly and 
effectnally as they do in common cases ; and the old 
Trojan not only bore them well, but likewise the 
wiolent evacyation of a secret dose of his Virginia fea, 
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which he took unknown to his physician, and to his 
infinite alarm, as by no means entering inte his cal« 
culation. But.the sailor of Louis xrv. and Peter the 
Great, had the pleasure of laughing at his doctor on 
his.feet, the fourth day after his- fright, and of telling 
him, in Englifh*, that his-practical calculations were 
all on feeble landmen of the eighteenth cen» 
= 2 did not apply to ason of Neptune of the 
seventeenth, particularly to a Norwegian, who had 
_ his-elder sister, Mrs Chaplet, at the age of an hun 
dred .and eleven years, eating meat suppers at Cron« 
stadt, after burying two generations, This: curious 
circumstance was confirmed to your correspondent 
by Mr Booker, British agent at that sea port, her next 
door neighbour, who said these suppers consisted of 
sour cabbage, and sausages, or ham, in the Germaa 
stile. 

The commodore survived his pleurisy two. years, 
frequenting, as formerly, the court and tables of the no. 
bility, till, in 1787, a singular circumstance put a sud. 
den period to a life so uncommonly vigorous, that it 
would have been difficult to prognosticate when such 
a machine would have ceased to act, without some 
uncommonly vialent derangement. 

This was an unexpected visit from-an old superan- 
nuated colonel of marines, whom the commodore had not 
seen for forty years, and thought long since dead ; the 
joy that such a meeting created in the two ancient thip 
mates was highly natural, and the tender scene of con» 
-gratulations, inquiries, stories, 6c. was prolonged un- 
til the commodore, finding himself faint and fatigued, 


: a 
ad His phYsician awas an Englifhman. 
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ordered his old housekeeper to entertain his friend ia 
the next room with their best chear, while-helaydown 
for a few minutes on a sopha to:take a nap, but after 
waiting an unusual time for his awaking, they found 
‘it eternal ! althoughwith all the appearance of sleep, 
and a-benign smile on his comntegance, like the ef- 
fects of a pleasant dream. His medical fri al. 
amost his next neighbour, being immediately 

awas an-uselefs witnefs of this happy and ‘beautiful 
«modification of death, in the hundred and seventh 
syear_of a glorious life. . 

‘I perceive that the Englifh Annual Register for 
1789, has noted the death of his sister Mrs Chaplet, 
wery exactly, at the age of one hundred and eleven; 
sbut made the commodore seven years too young. 


Imperial cadet corp St, Petersburg . 
Oct. 10,1791. : Arxcticus*. 


a --_S_______FN 
A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES, 


Continued from p. 178. 
Island of Uist. 


Jury oth sailed for south Uist, and reached it in,a 
few hours. Distance from ten to twelve leagues. Adf- 
‘ter dinner some walked, some rode to Boisdale’s house, 
—reached it at dark. It stands on the Atlantic ocean. 
This venerable gentleman, about sixty years of age, 
has thirteen children all alive. Lives like an ancieat 
patriarch, surrounded by his children and relations, 
-diffasing chappinefs and plenty amongst them all. 

* Ina future number will be given, som: characteristic aneédoted of 


this singular persenage, and of Peter the Great, préseryet by higs. 
WOL. Vil. DPD 
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Landed in a fine harbour, safe from all winds, but 
full of sunken rocks. Slept at Boisdale’s house. 
1oth July. Some of the party walked to the top 
of 4 high hill. Some crofsed a channel of two miles 
in an open boat, to Erifkay, an island belonging to 
Boisdale, in the centre of which there is a fine inlet 
fr e Minch or channel, between the islands and 
and. Quere Minch ?. perhaps Manche, or 
la Manche, as the French call the sea between France 
and England. Here were two Irith fifhing wherries, 
which had nearly completed their cargoes of cod 
and ling, principally the former. They came from 
Rujh, twelve miles north from Dublin. They take 
in salt, duty free, at Campbelton; they carry their 
cargoes to Campbelton, and receive the bounty, Lez 
per ton ;—export the fifh to Dublin, and sell- them 
there, from L. 24 to L. 27 per ton. The excefsive 
foulnefs of the bottom, makes it doubtful if a fithing 
station would answer here. Boisdale has improved 
a great deal of Jand, by draining and laying hhelly 
sand on the surface. This island is a full confirma- 
tion of Dr Anderson’s afsertion, that fhelly sand is to 
be found in inexhaustible quantities in the Hebrides. 
There is here a flat on the western side, five or six 
miles long, composed solely of this sand: Thin soil, 
bearing exquisite grafs, and fine rye, and barley. The 
whole hills are mofsy like those of Derbythire, and 
probably capable of the same improvement, by drain- 
ing and laying lime or fhells‘on the surface, which 
destroys the heath, and brings rich pasture in a few 
years. 
Eat a bread, called greddan. This is made of oafs, 
roasted like coffee beans, ground*in a hand mill; and 
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baked with water into cakes on a hot stone, or and- 
iron ;—thought a delicacy, and was not disagreeable to 
those who had never tasted it before —Eighty in: 
number dined at Boisdale. 
Loch Skipford. 

‘41th July. Some of the party rode from Bois- 
dale along the west side of the island, for several 
miles, to the island of Benbecula, on which is si 
Nuntown, the seat of Clanranald. Some sailed 
from the harbour to Loch Skipford ; were surprised 
the boat came so slowly from the fhore ; when it ap- 
proached the cutter the delay was found to arise 
ftom a little cow in tow, which, with some theep, 
Boisdale had, unknown to the party, put on board 
for sea stores. Sailed at half past twelve,—at 
four reached loch Skipford in south Uist. Caught 
some fine trout in a small lake near this harbour, 
called Loch Brachenmore, or the Loch of Big 
Trout. Inthe harbour itself, crabs, lobsters, and 
oysters.—Slept on board. This harbour is the finest 
we have yetseen. On approaching to south Uist, and 
Benbecula, the whole islands seemed on fire. There 
was a great smoke in a variety of places round the 
fhore. At this season kelp is burning in every creek. 
The sea weed of which kelp is made grows best be- 
tween high and low water mark. It is at.every 
three years cut, dried, and burnt to an imperfect glafs, 
in kilns made by two low walls of stone, about two 
feet high and two feet afsunder. 

é Island of Benbecula. 

12th July. . The sailing party rowed and sailed i m 

an open boat for Benbecula; sawon the edge of lochy 
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———.a turf or peat hill, so dry that it would have. 
burnt. By means of this, a salt work may be erec- 

ted with advantage. Reached Clanranald’s to dinner,.. 
—a large company. Conversed Clanranald as to- 
towns.—He offered any quantity of his land round. 

Loch Skipford, from one hundred to five hundred acres,. 
and to co-operate with the society. By the way, 

overt@ok an old man, riding on a small horse, with 
a young person of each sex attending him. He ac. 

costed the company with great courteousnefs. Found. 
he was Macmuirifh Clanranald’s blind bard. 

O/fsian's. poems,. - 

_13th July.. Before breakfastattended Maemuirith: 
He said Clanranald’s red book contained the ge- 
nealogy of most of the families of Scotland. That 
the poems it contained related to the genealogies of 
O’neal and other Irifh families. ‘‘ Do you know the. 
poems of Ofsian ?” ‘St Patrick son of Alpin, request~ 
ed Ofsian to give him some account of Fingal and his 
wars.” The poems he repeated were that account. © 
He repeated at great length, and with great energy: 
and fluency. The gentlemen who understood the lan~ 
guage, bestowed the highest encomiums on the poems.. 
They said they were natural, elegant, and affecting. 
One of.those gentleman being desired to explain to 
the strangers the scope of the poem; would have 
willingly declined the tafk ;: he said the explanation 
would convey a very inadequate idea of the compesi- 
tion. He observed it was more in. the brifh than 
Scotch Gaelic dialect. Being urged to tell us the sub- 
ject of the poem he went on thus: “It is a story of 
a wild boar being killed by Dermid. Ofsian was the 
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son of Fingal, Oscar was the son of Ofsian son of the 
king, and lost his sight before he died; Fingal was 
jealous of Dermid. He bid him: measure the wild’ 
boar. He measured it from snout to tail, along the: 
hair or bristles. Fingal bid him medsure-it against 
the bristles. There was. poison among tlie hair.— 
Dermid died of it.” 

Another, “The king of Greece’s daughter appear~ 
ed to Fingal on the hill of Crochin aim; and told 
him fhe was confined, or detained by a man, a giant,. 
who had a head and tail likeacat. His name was: 
‘Falk, the son of Fraine, (strength.) Fingal under-- 
took to rescue her, and turned. out one thousand 
warriors, whom Talk engaged singly and'slew. Os- 
ear offers him single combat. After much intreaty,. 
Fingal consented to his grandson’s engagiag Talk the 
giant.—Oscar killed him, released the lady, who 
died of grief for the lofs of Fingal’s thousand war- 
riors.”” 

Left Nuntown, Clanranald’s-house, in the forenoon,. 
and all returned to the vefsels. Clanranald, before 
our departure, renewed his generous offer of land for. 
a town at Loch Skipford, and for another at Cannay. 
. Benbecula is a pretty island, like the other parts of 
Long Island. The best land is towards the western 
ecean, with mofsy hills on the eastern side. 
Memorandum. 

To write to the society of antiquarians at Edin- 
burgh, to have the traditionary poems of the bard 
Macmuirifh preserved, especially respecting Fingal 
and Ofsian.. They exist only in the memory of thi 
bard, and of anather man in Nuatown. Received a 
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present from Boisdale of some ancient coins, one of 
them of Robert Bruce, coined at Perth. 

. 14th July. Skipford wind bound. Visited the 
" grant of land made by Clanranald. After dinner sailed 
out of the loch in Clanranald’s sloop. 

- rth July. Got under weigh at six o’clock, A. M. 
Thermometer Friday 13th, at 1s P. M. 48. 15th same 
hour, 50. Sunday at 8, A. M. calm, thermometer 59. 

Isle of Skye, Dunvegan. 

By eight o’clock P. M. reached Dunvegan castle, 
in the Isle of Sky. On the pafsage saw many cuttle 
fith leaping out of the sea chasing herring fry, and 
four or five very large whales pursuing the cuttle fifh. 
They spouted water to'a great height,—remained 
long above the surface,—high, black monsters. 

- 16th July. Rode five or six miles a little way a- 
crofs the island, to Loch Bracadale. Visited the re- 
mains of a great Danifh fort or doon. Colonel Mac- 
leod of Talifker joined us in his boat, rowed by boat~ 
men in uniform, with a bagpiper in the bow,—re- 
turned to dinner,—-were honoured with the compa- 
ny of colonel Macleod of Talifker, major Normand 
Macleod of Dunvegan, Mr Macdonald of Scalpa, Mr 
Mac'eod of Mr Shaw, merchant, of Dunve- 
gan, Mr Macdonald of Ormadale, Mr Macleod, cap- 
tain Macleod, bailie Macleod, Mr Campbell. Took: 
the opinion of all the company as to the fittest place 
for two fifhing stations, one on the west, and one-on 
the east side of the island. Some were for Loch 
Bracadale, at the doctor’s house; but the most for 
Slein in Lochbay, which is a small loch within Loch 
Folliart, On the east side some preferred Portreg} 
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others said Cailliachan,—by much the greater num- 
ber preferred Cailliachan. Slept on board. Wind 


contrary. 
17th July, Wind crofs. Stayed all day ; sailed in 


the forenoon to the farm of Slein in Lochbay ;— it is 
the finest situation for a town that the committee 
has yet seen; cod and ling fifhing near, and the bay 
full of herrings. Hauled up a line, and took a fine 
ling off one of the hooks to which some money was 
fastened, and the hook let down again. The land 
near Slein is flat, of excellent quality. Exposure 
south,—climate warm,—crops early,—-harbour safe, 
and of easy accefs near the fifhing grounds ; a pier 
of some expence requisite. Lime-stone within half 
a mile by land or water,—free or grit-stone on the 
farm ;—near the lime-stone veins of coal of the kan- 
nel kind, or parrot coal, make their appearance. 
Visited Mrs Macleod at the castle of Dunyegan, 
the lady of major Macleod. That lady said, Fobn the 
blind, an old man in Troternyfh parifh in this island, 
used to repeat parts of the poems of Ofsian to her 
and her family, fhe holding the translation in her 
hand, and comparing it with the original, which, in 
her opinion, always surpafsed ‘the translation in 
beauty. Supped at the inn. An old man, of the 
name of Macleod, repeated the death of Dargo. By 
the account given of it, this poem seemed to be near- 
ly the same story of the Boar told by Clanranald’s 
bard. Those who understood the language were in 
raptures with this poem. They said no translation 
could convey .any tolerable idea of its beauties, 
which drew tears from the eyes of some of the au- 
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dience of the greatest sensibility. The memory of 
‘those two old men whom we ‘have heard, surprised 
call the party. _ . 

18th July, Wind bound. ‘Visited another har- 
‘bour in the boats. Dined on board the cutter ;—the 
gentlemen of the island of the party. ‘Visited also 
‘what is called a subterraneous house ; it is four feet 
‘high, three feet wide, about sixteen or twenty feet 
deep, built with common stones, and covered with 
flag stones or pavement. [It can only have been a 

“repository for goods. It enters in the face and near 
the top of a bank. Its only merit is its antiquity, 
for such a place might be made at-any time for forty 
fhillings. Not-so with the Danifh:tower we saw on 
-a former day in our way to Loch Bracadale ;—this 
“is a large stupenduous work, of big fhaped stones, 
without cement, anil now demolifhed.to within eight 
-or ten feet of the ground. Its dimensions fifty feet 
in diameter, the usual dimensions of those doons or 
dhunes, with which every corner of the Highlands a- 
bounds, the walls about twelve.feet thick, no wif- 
-dows in any of them, and this had not the ‘hollow 
spiral pafsages fonnd in the most of them. Within, 
“it is divided into five compartments, with stone par- 
“titions yet extant,—a very puzzling circumstance, 
and peculiar to this. There is a circular eompart- 
ment in the middle, the divisions of the other four 
are radii from the centre of this circle. ‘The unifor- 
mity, as well as size and form of these builtlings, ex- 
cite curiosity, ‘and almost defy conjecture. The 
learned antiquarian Dr Thorkelin says they are-no 
Aefs common in Norway. He imagines them ‘to 
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have been retreats in times of war: That they 
were covered on the top for men to fight frcm, 
nd dark within lightened by tapers or flambeaux 
only. Otliers ‘think all the ‘inhabitants ‘of those 
days lived in circular houses of the same construc- 
tion, lighted only from the roof, like those of Kams- 
‘katcha.at-this ‘day: That:the doons were probably 
-the houses of the chiefs, differing only in size and 
‘strength from the houses.of the other inhabitants *. 
It was-observed, that in the county of Sutherland, 
where there are three ‘of the greater’ houses still to 
%e seen, there is also ‘between Dornock ‘and Skeebo, 
‘very distinct circular remains of houses, and so nu- 
-merous as‘to induce-one ‘to ‘believe they mast be the 
~Temains ofan ancient‘town. Tradition degenerates 
into fable:—-The tradition respecting ‘one of them is, 
-that it was Fingal’s house, :and ‘that his wife carried 
ethe ‘stones for building it from the adjacent ‘rocks in 
cher apron. ‘Fingal represented invariably as a 
‘Giant, and-his.race as gigantic. In another place in 
‘the Highlands some great stones are fhewn, of many 
‘tons weight, which, it is said, he and shis compani- 
‘ons amused-themselves throwing from one-mountain 
-to another.—-Took leave of the gentlemen of Sky-at 


smidnight. Slept on beard. 
To be continued. 
i This.subject has been ene agitated, and will be farther discufsed 


rin.some recert numbers of the Bee. It is only now postponed co mak - 
away for other important matter. f 


“VOL. viii. tE£ 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON SOMEEMINENT WRITERS*. 


Apollo defend me from————__—_—__ 

The censures of wise men, aod praises of fools ; 
From critics who never read Latin or Grezk, 

And pedants who boast they read both all the week. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Iy reading your Miscellany, I find much entertain- 
ment, and some papers, which I earnestly with that 
both king and ministry could find time to peruse. I 
heartily with them a more extensive circulation than 
even your Bee. Of this sort are the deep and just 
reflections of Timothy Thunderproof; and several 
anonymous papers. Albanicus too seems a judici- 
cious thinker ; and, without flattery, Sir, I am high- 
ly pleased with the excellent remarks that you have 
made vol, vii. p. 320 on his sovum organum politi- 
cum. I do not say it is impofsible that some simples 
or chemical preparations may exist which are capable 
of restoring a decayed human constitution; but 
though I fhould hear of their being found out, I 
-fhould incline. to see the experiment of the supposed 
.catholicon first tried upon others ; and some decayed 
.constitutions actually restored by them to a confirms 
ed state of health, before I ventured to take a dose 


myself, 


* The ingenious author of the following letter will excuse the Editor 
“for having abridged it; and for having softened a little the language in a 
few pafsagcs.. ‘The miscellaneous remarks which have been omitted, will 
perhaps, appear with greater propriey in a separate efsay. To the read- 
er, no apology is necefsary for obliging a correspondent who evidently 
Judges for himself, vs: ; 
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The chief design of my troubling you at present 
is to exprefs my admiration of the ingenious and 
excellent criticism of your o/d correspondent on the 
works of Mr Pope, a man,—thall I call him a poet ? 
whom many 2a fool hath praised. In his -efsay on 
cfiticism, generally allowed to be as good a poem 4s 
ever he wrote, except, perhaps, the Rapé of the 
Lock, he has the following verse : 

“* A work, ¢ outlast i1mMORTAL Rome, design’d.” 

- What a glaring inconsistency ! and in the Rape of 
the Lock he has : 

‘© And sleeplefs lovers justat twelve awA KE.” 

- It were endlefs to point out his many inconsisten- 
cies, especially as in your apology for him to your 
Gld Correspondent you have not ventured to say, that 
he has written any good poem, but only “ a greater 
‘* number of good lines, when taken singly,” tc. 
As this seems to me to imply, that you a//Jow he had 
not capacity for any thing above a single line, I am 
content. But pray, Sir, would you, or any of your 
correspondents, be so obliging as to acquaint me, 
why modest writers, and especially poets, are almost 
always allowed to sink into oblivion, while conceited 
fops, like Mr Pope, become the objects of public ve- 
neration ? Can any thing be more proudly said than 
the Exegi monumentum aere perennius of Horace ? 
What a fund of self sufficiency must he have been 
pofsefsed of, when, in a letter addreised to Augustus, 
an absolute prince, he tells him, in his own peculiar 
manner, that to him (Horace,) and his, brethren the 
poets, the emperor of the world must be indebted for 
his reputation in future ages! Yet what want of _ 
order, and want of harmony, and some things worse, 
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are:to be found: in this: vain man’s. works? What 
must a modest man. feel when he heats Virgil boaste. 
ing that his verses 
€€. Shall through more ages bear his sov'reign’s praise, . 
*<- Than-have from Tithon past to Czsar’s day's 

It is needlefs to. mention many of those. self-con<. 
ceited.men,. I am not so much surprised at the vae. 
nity of these poets, (poetical enthusiasm being sup- 
posed allied.to madnefs,) as.at:the folly of the world: 
that- supports: them in all their vanity, and fulfils. 
their prophecies ; so that their fame. 

‘6 Spreads and grows br ghter with the length of days. 

But as- bad» taste has served the purpose of many. 2 
bad-poet, so it has done much evil, in another way, 
also, by destroying a great part of some good:histo~ 
ries. Caligula thought Livy. a wretched historian,, 
and-another imperial buffoon,. whose name. I have- 
forgot, paid the same compliment to Tacitus. Mr- 
Pope having got puffers in different nations to set 
his. fame afloat on the folly of mankind, which. is.an 
everflowing stream, it. is. hard: to say, how long: his- 
poetry may draw the- public attention, notwithstand~ 
ing his weaknefses, vanity, and- evident: want:of wit: 
and'judgement.. Voltaire gave Mr Pope a.great lift 
among the dabblers in vertd, and sezo/sts in litera-. 
ture, a noisy genus and excellent: puffers. ‘+ Mr: 
‘¢ Pope (says he, writing toa friend,) is the best-poet: 
‘<in England, and, at present, in the world.” After 
this, what one of Voltaire’s admirers durst weg a 
tongue against‘-Mr Pope? But he has. found props 
from a quarter where it might lefs have. been,expec- 
ted. You would. think, Sir, that men: resemble 
fheep ; if one breaks out_of a fold.they all hurry afe., 
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ter. How hard is it not to be carried. away with: 
the current of the times! Even.a grave profefsor of 
rhetoric. has blown his wind, into. the trumpet of 
fame in favour of Mr Pope. Can a man of true 
taste hear him with patience? “Few poets ever 
“had more wit than Mr Pope, and,: at the same, 
“* time, more judgement to direct the employment of 
“that wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock the. 
“* greatest masterpiece that, perhaps, ever was com-. 
** posed in the gay and sprightly style.” THE RAPE 
OF THE Lock, Sir! The very poem, in the reading: 
of which your Old Correspondent. declares, justly 
and truly, that he, and the critics: of his acquain- 
tance, found nothing but wearine/s and disgust. I 
fhall fairly tell you my mind on the subject, in two 
lines which I am very fond of, for the knack that. 
they have of exprefsing almost: every one’s senti-- 
ments who repeats them :. 
** "True taste to me is by this touchstone known, 
*¢ That's always best that’s nearest to my-own.” 

Shakespeare seems to be your Apollo, a man who: 
has written. more bad lines, when taken singly, not: 
excepting even Mr Pope* himself, than almost any 
author that I know whom the foolifh world has so. 


* If our correspondent will not admit that-single good lines will con- 
stitute a good poet, perhaps. he will also allow. that single bad lines 
eught not to exclude him frorh that honour. Indeed it has been gene- 
rally admitted, that it is not the want of faults, but the abundance of 
beauties which cunstitutes. excellence in. literary compositions. I am. 
always glad, however, to find a man who thinks for himself. Should he: 
even be wrong, he avoids the disgustirg monotony of ** fau/tlefsimedio- 
crity,” which, to 2 man whe thinks at al, is the most tiresome of all 


tifesome things.. Edit, 
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much praised. I fhould. be glad to see a criticism 
on- his works by your Old Correspondent. I have 
not a doubt but-he would convince you that hitherto 
you have not been thinking for yourself on that sub- 
ject, but with the public, and that it is now time to 


open your eyes to wisdom. 
YACKSTROTTE. 


A QUERY. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 

Sir, 

I wave often wifhed to know what was tlie precise 
amount of the old weight called a sarplar or surple, 
but have never been able to make it out. It was 
applied only, I think, to the weighing of wool. 
What perplexes the matter is, that in all old dic- 
tionariés, and accounts of weights, you find this de-° 
nomination of weights explained, but in such an in- 
accurate and erroneous manner as to exceed belief. 
I will be much obliged to you, Sir, or any of your 
readers, who can explain this matter to me. To af- 
sist them in their inquiries the following notes re- 
specting it, that have occurred to myself, are sub- 
joined. 

This word occurs in Rymer, tom. v. p. 248, where 
we meet with the following words: ‘‘ Captores, &c. 
in com. Leyc. 34 SARPLAR, tribus saccis, 8 viginta 
due petris ;” so that it is plain three sacks, and 
twenty-two stones, are lefs than one sarp/ar. 

In Smith’s memoirs of wool, vol.i: p. 50. thirty~_ 


six surples of Yorkfhire wgol are valued, 50 Ep~ 
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WARD 111. at L. 1900, which is at the rate of L.’53 
nearly. And in p.29 of the same book it appears, 
that Yorkthire wool was s sold. at four marks per sack, 


viz. L. 3:13: 4. 
Louis Guicciardin, in his discrittione de paest bafsi, 


article anversa, p. 225, says, that one thousand two 
hundred surples are worth, at a medium of the 
coarse and fine, two hundred and fifty thousand scudz ; 
which, converting the Roman scudo at the rate of 
5s. 1d. amounts to very nearly L. 53 per sarplar. , 
From these facts it. appears undeniable, that the 
surpie ot sarplar of wool contained several sacks. 
I fhould, however, be gtad to know if there be any 
direct evidence that can ascertain its precise weight, 
An InQuirer. 


ANECDOTES FROM WARBURTON’S REMARKS ON NEAL’S 
HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 


** Durie the civil and religious commotions of the 
last century, a puritan gofsip met a church-woman, 
-her neighbour, one morning in the streets of Exeter. 
Hark ye, neighboyr, says the first, do you hear the 
news ? Merchant such a one is a bankrupt, and mer 
chant such a one, the church-man, loses ten thousand 
pounds by the break—There is God’s judgement for 
you :—The merchant was a great scoffer at the con- 
venticle. And is this all you have heard? said the 
other. Yes. Why, then, you have'heard but half 
the news. Mercer such a one, of your religion, has 
‘Jost fifteen hundred pounds by this break. I must 
gonfefs, replied the first, a severe trial.” 
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: Another. 

“ A peruTation of the London divines went to 
‘Cromwell to complain that the cavalier clergy got 
‘their congregations from them, and ‘debauched the 
‘faithful ‘from their ‘ministers. Have they so? said 
*the Protector; I will take an order with them. And 
‘he made a motion, as ¢he “was going to say some- 
‘thing to the captain of the guards, when turning 
fhort,—but -hold,-said -he, after what manner do the 
-cavaliers debauch your people? By preaching, re- 
‘plied the ministers. Then preach BACK again, said 
‘this able statesman ; and left them to their own re- 
fiections-” 


. READING MEMORANDUMS. 
Continued from p.:144. 

‘THe deportment of most men in‘common life, ana 
vof all men without education, is never marked: with 
vany trait of politenefs or.tinge of good breeding. 
Discourse not in a whisper: In company it is ill 
‘breeding, and in some degree a fraud ; .conversation 
*being a joint stock and common property. 

. 
Resolve never to speak of a man’s virtues before 
his face; nor of-his faults behind his-back. 


= 

The man who has a pa/fston for fiction, can never 
sobtain credit in any company. 
== 

A man’s first care, fhould be to-avoid, the reproach- 

-es of his own heart. His next, to escape the cen~ 

sures of the world: 
Tobe continued. 
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AN ODE TO SOLITUDE. 


For the Bee. 


Axu Solitude! celestiak maid ! 

Wrap me in thy sequester’d thade, 
And all my soul employ ; 

From folly, ignorance, and strife, 

From all the giddy whirls of life, 
And loud unmeaning joy. 


While in the statesman’s glowing dream 
Fancy pourtrays the high-wrought scheme, 
And plans a future fame! 
What is the phantom he pursues? 
What the advantage that accrues ? 
Alas! an empty name! 


To him the grove no pleasure yields, 

The mofsy bank, nor verdant fields, 
Nor daisy-painted lawns ; 

In vain, th’ ambrosial gale invites, 

In vain all nature fheds delights, 
Her genuine charms he scorns! 


Pleasure allures the giddy throng, 

The gay, the vain, the fair, and young, 
All bend before her thrine; 

She spreads around delusive snares, 

The borrow'd garb of blifs the wears, 
And tempts in form divine. 


Fafhion, with wild tyrannic sway, 
Directs the bus’neis of the day, 

And reigns without controul ; 
The beaus and sparkling belles confefs, 
She an'm:'es the modes of drefs, 

And chains the willing soul. 


Can these, the slaves of Fathion’s pow’r, 
Enjoy the silent tranquil hour, 
A id bloom with nature’s glow ? 
Or t» the votaries of sense, 
Can Solitude her sweets dispense, 
And happinets bestow ? 
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How wretched that unfurnith’d mind 
Which to each vain pursuit inclin’d, 
Is ever bent to roam ! 
Oh! be that restlefs state abhorr’d ! 
Seek not for happinefs abroad, 
She's only found at home ! 


Ye sages who, with anxious care, 

Rov’d thro’ the fleeting tracks of air, 
A vacuum to-find ; 

Wiser had ye employ’d your fkill, 

With solid sense and worth to fill 
The vacuum of the mind, 


Let choice, not wrinkled spleen, engage 

The mind to quit the world’s gay stage, 
Where folly’s scenes are play’d; 

Sour discontent and pining care, 

Attaint the fragrance of the air, 
Disturb the silent thade. 


Not wounded by misfortune’s dart, 
I seek to ease the rankling smart 
Of thorny-fest’ring woe; 
But far remote from crowds and noise, 
To reap fair virtue’s placid joys, 
In wisdom’s soil they grow. 


I afk not pageant pomp nar wealth, 

For blest with competence and health, 
*T were folly to be great; 

May I thro” life serenely slide, 

As yon clear streams that silent glide, 
Nor quit this lov’d retreat. 


Beneath this leafy arch reclin’d, 
I taste more true content of mind 
Than frolic mirth can give. 
Here to the busy world unknown, 
I feel each blefsful hour my own, 

And learn the art to live! 


While turning nature’s volume o'er, 

Freth beauties rise, unseen before, 
To strike th’ astonifh’d soul ; 

ur mental harmozy improves, 

To mark each planet, how it moves 
How all in erder rol]! 
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From nature’s fix’d unerring laws, 
We’re lifted to th’ eternal Cause, 
Which moves the lifelefs clod ; 
This wond’rous frame, this vast des gry 
Proclaims the workmanhhip divine, 
The architect, a God! 


Ah! sacred blifs, thy paths to trace, 
And happiest they of human race, 
To whom this pow’r is giv’n; 
Each day in some delightful fhade, 
By Contemplation’s fost’ring aid, 
To plume the soul for heav’n! 


_——_—_ 


SONNET ON THE RESIDENCE OF THOMSON, 
BY H. J. PYE, ESQ. POET LAUREAT. 


For the Bee. 


Ye seats where oft in pensive rapture laid, 
The Bard of nature wak’d the rural reed, 

And as the months in circling lapse succeed, 
Her varying form, in glowing tints, pourtrag’d 5 


Or to Britannia’s list’ning ear convey’d 

Th’ exulting praise of Freedom's s'.cred need, 
Or taught the sympathising breast to bleed, 
As Tragedy her thadow woes display’d. 


Still Fancy’s train your verdant paths fhall trace, 
Tho’ clos’d her fav’rite vot’ry’s dulcet lay ; 

Each wonted haunt their footsteps still thall pace, 
Still genius thro’ your green retreats fhall stray ; 
For from the scene B—s—n loves to grace, 

Th’ attending muse fbail ne'er be long away 


VERSES EXTEMPORE, ON THE LATE REPORT FROM INDIA, 


For the Bee. 


Ass summer's torrid beam destroys 
The verdure of the frethen‘d fields, 
And blasts the blooming fragrant joys 
Of flow’rs and plants which nature yields; 
So droops Maria’s glowing soul 
When fatal news arrive from far, 
Her troub!"d thoughts on battles roll; 
She fears Alexis fell in war! 
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pimemareeat ECTING LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Downie’s charts of the east coast of Scotland. 


Noruine deserves a higher degree of praise than that 
kind of attention in profefsional men which prompts them 
to perfect the businefs in which they,are employed. Na- 
tional improvements are thus obtained, that are of great 
cousequence, and at a very trifling expence to the pub- 
lic. 

Such is the nature of that public spirited enterprise I 
now have the pleasure to announce.to the public. Mr 
Downie, while master of his majesty’s fhip the Champion. 
which was for several years upon the Leith station, know- 
ing there were no very accurate charts of the eastern coast 
of Scotland, made it his businefs to collect all the informa- 
tion he could, respecting the tides, currents, fhoals, rocks, 
and other circumstances that could affect the navigation on 
this coast, which he marked in his own charts, for his own 
information in navigating the vefsel. By a continued at- 
tention to this businefs for many years, the discoveries he 
made became numerous and important.. His chart hap- 
pened to be seen, occasionally, by profefsional men, who 
encouraged him to prosecute his discoveries still farther, 
and prompted him to publifh them. Encouraged by the 
approbation and patronage of captain Duncan in St An- 

+drews, and several other sea-faring men of distinguifhed 
merit, he applied himself to make a survey of the whole 
coast, from the Srap/es off the coast of Northumberland, to 
Duncanfby-head on the northern extremity of Caithneis. 
‘The whole of the coast was laid down by actual trizgonome- 
trical survey, conducted in a very simple, ingenious, and 
accurate manner, that will be described in the work itself, 
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The fifhing banks upon the coast, the sunk rocks and sands, 
not formerly noticed, and the fhelvings of the thore, 
were first pointed out to his notice by the fiihermen on 
the coast, from whom he took every pofsible information ; 
they were then ascertained by himself, for the most part, 
by actual soundings and surveys. 1 have seen these surveys, 
and, without pretending to a profefsional {kill in matters 
of that kind, but trusting to the approbation, as to accura- 
cy, of those who are knowing in these matters, who had 
examined and approved of them, I cam safely say that E 
have seen no hydrographical chart, those of the Ganges and 
Baramputer, by m:xjor Rennel, alone excepted, that gave 
such a clear and distinct idea of the surface of the ground 
below the water near the coasts. 

“‘ This work he divides into four charts. The first is a ge- 
nera! chart of the east coast of Scotland, from Holy island 
and the Staples to 7 uncanfby-head, containing the true posi- 
tion of the fhore, the form extent, and depth of water on 
the fifhing banks, with the depth between them and the 
fhore. In the vacant spaces are charts of the harbours 
of Aberdeen, Montrose, and Cromarty, on a larger scale. 

“1, A chart of the coast of Scotland, from St Abb’s head 
to the Red-head, in which the Edinburgh Frith is con- 
tinued up as far as Aberlady bay, and the river Tay, up to 
Dundee, on a scale of above half an inch to a mile ; in this 
chart the Cape or Bell rock, and the Carr rock, are exactly 
aid down, with conspicuous land marks for avoiding each ; 
the depth of water on the outside of the Bell rock, and 
between it and the fhore, as also the depths near the 
Carr, off the mouth of the Frith, and in St Andrews bay, 


_are carefully inserted, for a guide to fhips pafsing in the 


night or in thick weather *. 


* By acareful attention to the tides Mr Down‘e lays down very plain 
girect.ons by whicha vefsel which has been by misfortune embayed in St 
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“ a1. A chart of Edinburgh Frith, from North Berwick 
to Limekilns, on a scale of an inch and a tenth to a mile, 
in which the pafsage south of Inchkeith is described, . with 
good land marks for it, and for every rock, thoal, and paf- 
sage in the Frith. On the same fheet is a chart of the ri~ 
ver Tay, up to Dundee, on a scale of an inch and a quarter’ 
to a mile, with the marks for taking Tay bar, and those ei~ 
ther for sailing or turning up the river to Dundee. 

“ ty. A chart of Holy island, the Fern islands, and the 
Staples, with the coast from Sytherland point to Berwick, 
on a scale of two inches to a mile, describing all the paf- 
sages through these rocks and islands, and the pafsage inte 
Holy island harbour, with proper marks for each. In this 
chart are inserted four sunk rocks not known before, be- 
sides many others but imperfectly known, all of which are 
pointed out by conspicuous lad marks. 

“ These charts are accompanied by a book of directions, 
containing, in the introduction, an account of the time 
and manner in which this survey was taken ; a descriptioa 
of the compafses commonly used by the vesfels in the 
coasting trade, pointing out the errors and defects they are 
liable to, with the most proper methods (as far as it can be 
done) of rectifying them, illustrated by a copperplate. 

“ A general view of the tide along this coast, giving an 
account of its rise, strength of the stream, and time of the 
current ending at each place. 

“ A description of the fithing banks, their extent, depth 
of water on them, and the depths between them and the 
fhore, with directions by these depths, how to conduct vef. 
sels in the night or in thick weather. 


Andrews bay, may, with good managment, be able to be extricated from 
that dangerous sjtuation without suffering damage. There is scarcely a 
year elapses in which some vefsels <1e no: lost in this bay, merely becawse 
this particular has not been hitherto known or adverted to, 
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“ The appearance of the land, when coming in from the 
sea, or any part of the coast, by which it may be known. 

“ Then follows the piloting directions for the coasts, bays, 
channels, harbours, dc. divided into five chapters, each 
containing a certain space of the coast, and is divided into 
three sections: The first section in each chapter treats of 
the tide, giving an account of its rise, velocity, course, 
and ending of the stream in each place: The second, is a 
description of all the places, rocks, sands, land marks, with 
every thing else necefsary to be known, for the purpose of 
comparing with the chart, in order to be acquainted with 
the proper marks and objects, before the thip proceeds : 
And the third section contains sailing directions and an- 
chorages, calculated for the immediate conduct of the thip, 
and bringing her to an. anchor, in which nothing is touch- 
ed upon but what is necefsary for that purpose, and so ar- 
ranged, that the objects appear as you sail along. 

“ And lastly, is a tide table, a table of latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, and a table of magnetic courses and distances, from 
place to place along the coast.” 

Mr Downie does not give general views of the appear- 
ance of the coast, because, as he justly observed, no view 
can be just unlefs when taken from a particular point only ; 
such general views therefore often mislead unwary naviga- 
tors. But when he points out the land marks for avoiding 
a sunk rock, or other dangerous object, if the land mark 
he has chosen be not+some very remarkable object uni- 
versally known, such as the castle of Edinburgh, dc. he 
takes care to give an,exact delineation of the country 
where his land mark stands, with the precise line of direc- 
tion and distance necefsary to be attended to, which can- 
not be mistaken by any one. 

Allow me to add, that there are a great number of rocks 
and fhoals Jaid down jn these charts that never before were 
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known, and several important errors in respect to longi- 
tude and latitude corrected; so that it cannot fail to 
prove a valuable addition to the nautical knowledge of 
the coasting seamen. I make no doubt but Mr Downie, 
from the extensive sale of this truly useful work will re- 
ceive a reasonable compensation for the trouble and time 
he has employed in perfecting it. Surely if any species 
of exertion deserves the liberal patronage of the publics 
this is one of those. 


Captain Brodie’s chart of the German ocean. 
Captain Joserx Bropre, whose patriotic exertions I have 
had sofoften occasion to mention with applause in this Mis- 
cellany, has for many years past been engaged in a labour of 
the same kind, and very much upon the same plan with the 
above, for perfectipg a chart of what is commonly called 
the German ocean ; reaching between the straits of Dover 


and the Cattegut, and bounded on the west by the Britith 
fhore. This great work, I have the pleasure to inform the 
public, is now in considerable forwardnefs, and if that 
gentleman’s valuable life fhall be preserved, will probably 
De, ere long, presented to the public. Mr Brodie’s chart 
will not only contain the bearings and distances from the 
principal places, and the fifhing banks in the course of that 
chart, but very exact plans of the principal harbours, and 
accounts of tides, currents G’c. the knowledge of which 
are necefsary for navigating in those seas with safety. 

N. B. One of captain Brodie’s buoys is now finifhed, 
with its flag-staff, complete, and may be seen by such as 
are curious in matters of this nature at Leith. It has been 
tried in the water and found to answer the purpose peg- 
fectly. 

Acknowledgements to correspondents deferred till our next. 





